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Purpose This Bicentennial &^ent 

We hope that this exhibit and its related^projects will mak^ all 
Amtricans more aware of the importance of evelits wjiich occurred 
,wesf=of the Allegheny Mountains during the RevpLutionary VVar, 

^Thanks to tKe determination^ and^c of a remprkpble yoting 

reader pamed George Rogers Clark, the land area of ^e fledgling' 
UnU^wStates' was;rf^^^^ and thp' West was opened to. a tide of 
^ stmwnent which was to'aarry the Arrierican Dream all the wa^td the 
^aciflt Oceans * * . ^ , 

" - ■% . ^ ' . " ■ 

This is th.e story of "a few men well-conducted; " who helped estab- 
lish America's claim to the vast fertile area, df the Old Northwest, 
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saga of Qejdrge Rogers Clark, the frontier hero of the American 
Revq^ution, fs unfolded in a dramatic mtilti-media exhibit which 
ajccu^ies |he eh^e second floor of the tadiana State Museum.until 
February 25, 1979, the lOOth anniversa^ of Clark's victory at Viri- 
cenrtes. V ^ 

Supplemented by several auxiliary displays and changing exhibits, 
the stotyft told in two major galleries. The 'first follows Clark from 
his boyhood in Virginia, through his early years in Kentucky, and 
finally his return to Williamsburg whert he received secret orders to 
a^ack the British outposts in the Old Northwest. 

In a setting reminiscent of Colonial Williamsburg, Clark's 
background and the associations which influenced his later life are 
explored. * • * ^ 

George Rogere Clark w^s born Novf mber 19, 1752, two miles east of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, in the sliadow of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. He was the second son of John and Ann Rogers Clark, both 
from well regarded, moderately prosperous Virginia families. | 

Located on the Rivanna River, the Clark farm was only tw^o and one 
half miles northwest of Shadwell, the birthplace of Thomas Jeffer^ 
son. This Coincidence of birth may have laid a foundation for the 
high regard in which each held the other in later years, | 

When George Rogers was five, the Clarks inherited a small planta- 
tion and moved to the southwey,.corner of Caroline County, Vir-^ 
ginia. There, Clark spent a boyl^od typical of his time , , . helping 
with the work of the plantation . , . learning to ride and hunt . . . 
taking prizes in wrestling at local events . . accqn^ppnying his 
father to the capital at Williamsburg , . . and enjoying the occasional 
visits of prominent Virginians who were friends of the family. These 
associations and experiences were to prove helpful to him virhen he 
assumed his role as a leader in Kentucky, 

Like most boys of his time, George Rjpgers had. little formal schooU 
ing, receiving most of his instruction at home. According to some 
historians, he aad his older brother Jonathon went to live for a*short 
time with their Grandfather Rogers in order to att^d a private 
school run by DoAald Robertson on the Mattapony River, If true, 
Clarke remained no more than six or eight mdnths, ^and his name 
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^ doe|^not appear in the school records, Others known to have b/een 
©nrolled at the time are James fWadison and'John Tyler. 

# Nevertheless, Clark b^^came an avid reade* and a keeri observer', and 
in later years he was consulted frequently by scientists and scholars 
from all over the world on a wide^rtnge qf^subjects related to the ^ 
western country. Despite Tiis somewhat erratic spelling, Clark's 
letters and journals reflect an articula'te, highly^telligent man. 

* By the time he was eighteen, he was^ah impressive figure . . . over 
six feet talL with red hair and dark, snapping eyes ^ . . the kind of a 
man others > would choose to follow.' Wiiliam, the youngest of the- 
" Clarks' six sons and fpur daughters, was bornthatyeaf. Some thirty 

. years later, Clar^ would recomriiend this younger brother to 

Thom-as Jeffersdn as a leader for the Famous Lewis and Clark expedi- . 

tion. - ^ ^ : . 

* * . 

George Rogers undoubfedly derived much of his determinatiDn and 
self confidence from these formative years among his close-knit and 
devoted family. All maintained affectioijate t^and intense Ipynlty 
; j to each/other throughout their lives. . ' 

As he neared manhood, Cl-ark was taught surveying by his grand- 
father, a skill which was in dem.and'bn the western frontier. In June 
of 1772, at the age of nineteen, Cjafrk left his home in Virginia to seek 
ian_i_and adventure west of, the mountains. Although he was to 
return^mahy times tea Virginia, his home and his allegiance thereaiF- 
ter were m the West.- ! . 

On reaching^ Kentucky, Clark would write, ;'A richer and more^ 
beautiful country than this, I believe has never been seen in America - 
yetr ■ ' ^ ' . 
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Claiming land in Kentucky 

After France ceded a portiqn of her western lands to Britain, a Royal 
Prodamation was issuecfl by wiiich the purchase of land and settlers 
ment was prohibited, without special license, in tTie region beyond 
the headwaters of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic. This bound- 
ary along^the crest of the Appalachian Mountains became known as 
the 'Troclamation. Line." ;^ 

Enforcemeiit of the. proclamation; would mean not only the de-' 
velopment'of the fur trade, which was enriching many London 
merchants, but also wquld keep the frontiersmen, under English 
political corfetroL . 

However the pioneers blatantly ignored the proclamation. The 
British Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, characterized their 
disregard in the following letter to the Colonial Secretary: 

"I have learnt frojm experience that the established authority of 
^ arty Gove'rnm.ent in America, and the policy of Government at 
home are both insufficient to restrain the Americans; and that 
' they do and wifl remove as their avidity and restlessness incite 
them. They acquire no attachment to Place; but wandering about 
seems engrafted in their nature; they do not conceive that Gov- 
ernment has any right to forbid their taking ppssession of a vdst 
^ tract of country either uninhabited or which serves only as a 
shelter to a few scattered tribes of Indians, Nor can they be easily 
brought to entertain any belief of the permanent obligation of 
Treaties made with those People whom they consider as but little 
removed from the brute creation." 

The futility of enforcement soon became clear as some 30,000 settlers 
defied the edict between 1765 and 1768. Lord Dunmore should have 
recognized that Virginians equated land with wealth, ,afnd marly 
adventurous and ambitious young men in the colony saw in the 
West ^in opportunity to make their kirtunes. 

One of these was George Rogers Clark, who left Pittsburgh by canoe 
in 1772 to syrv^ey Jand at the mouth of the Kanawha River. So 
impressed was he that he returned with his father in the Fall to locate 
land at Fish Creek, 130 jniles below Pittsburgh. When the rest of the 
party returned home, Clark and a companion traveled 170 miles 
down the Ohio River befora^returning in mid-November to winter at 
Fish Creek. 

.6 
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^Dafing 17i3/the year of the Boston Tea Party, Cletrk went with a 
surveying party to Kentucky, and \v rote to his brother Jonathon; 
'T am cpnvinced li he (father) pnce sees ye cuntry he never will 
rest until he gets into it to live. I am ingrossing all ye land I 
possibly cart expecting him/' 

During this time, frontiersmen like Daniel Boone vvere leading 
settlers through ihe Cumberland Gap and along qther routes to 
settle in Kentucky. Orl foot and on horseback, the pioneers crossed 
the mountains, carrying the tools and goods. they would need to 
establish homes in thg wildernts^. ' . 

in 1774, Clark joined ninety other men to form a Settlement in 
Kentucky, a plan which had to be temporarily abanddned due to 
Indian hostilities. The following Bpring/he returned to survey land 
for the Ohio Cbmpany and to locate pmperty^in his own' name. He 
found Captain James Harrod and fifty companion's reoctupying the 
site abandqned the previous year. This was to be the first permanent 
settlemeht in Kentucky . . . Harrodsburg. , ^ 

.A basic difficulty in western land%enturei was the question of who 
' actually had the authority to grant title. It was virtually impossible 
for an absentee o^vner to prevent a settler from ''squal ting" on his 
property. As a result, conflicting clainisjind clouded tii:les still con- 
tinue to plague Kentucky landowners, 

/Matters were further complicated by the fact that, despite their 
// desire to ret^iin their tm^/i hunting rights, it was not umlisuallfor the 
/ "^Indians to sell the hunting territory of another tribe to the Americans 
for an ad^q'uate "consideration/' e ^ \ /■> 

However, the prize was-rich, and the tide of settlement ciiuld not be 
stayed. \ - 
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The Kentucky Settlements 

By 1775^, there were four. settlements in Kentucky: Harrodsburg, 
^ Boiling Spring; St. Asaph (Logan's Fort), andHinkson^s (Ruddeirs 
Station). % . - ' . 

Ha^ng been, hired by the Transylvania Company to dear a trail from 
the Cumberland Gap to the Kentucky River (later known as the 
''Wilderness Road'O arjd to build Fort Boofiesborough fifty miles 
.east of Harrod^burg, Daniel Boone brought 27 men and four 
, fam|iesjncluding his own, to settlein Kentucky, / . 

Alortg with other leaders of the Kentucky settlements, Clark played 
an important role in establishing a system of government in the 
isolated comnuinities. On May 23, representatives of the settle- 
ments met at Boonesborough, jn what has been called ''the first 
representative body of American freemen west of the mountains/' 

They agre^^ on a militia, a judicial system,^ religious liberty, im- 
provementof horse breeds, and the preservation of game and range- 
land- 

Although opposed by Clark and others; who considered^ Kentucky 
part of Virginia, the Transylvania land^cdmpany attempted tohave.a 
delegate seated as the fourteenth ijiember of the Secpnd Continental 
Congress. The proposal was dCTounced by the governof#of North 
Carolina and Virginia as a "lawless undertaking/' and was rejected / 

The settlers, who had ccirne with such high hopes, were hndihg life 
in the wilderness increasingly dhtficult. As the isolated cabins were 
attacked with mounting fret] uency and violence by the India;is, 
many of the settlers vvere forced to take refuge in tha forts, leaving = 
their fields uhtehded. l ^ 

As food supplies dwmdled^and living cundrtions in the forts grew 
more crowded, many of the settlers became' discouraged acid re- 
turned to the East, At the close of 1775, the entire population of 
Kentucky totaled less than two hundred. ' - 
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Relations i^ft the 

As^'more settlers continued to ignore tht? Proclamation Line;;the 
Indians retaliated with^increrfsing savagery. The hostilities were, in' 

/ the nfain, committed by" the Shawnee, the, richest and bravest of the 
tribes. Most of the other triBes still counseled friendly relations and 

' . disavowed the deeds of:their young braves who had gone tinf^the 
warpath. - ^/^ " ^ 

In 1774; one of the unfortunate events which prectpitates war 6q<_ 
curred when^ party of soKdiers brutally attacked a hunting party of 
sue friendly Indians, ^amp^g them a brofher ot the Mingo Chief 
Logan, his sister and her b^y, ^ . * 

Logan swore to avenge the d^^s by taking ten white njen for each. 
Panic swept the Virginia frontier as. other tribes came to Logan's 
support, and a thous'and stH-tler^ abandoned their farms and re- 
= treated across the Monbngah^la m a single day. ^ ' 

TUie British Governor-General of Virginia, Lord Dunmore,\cnIled for 
Unavailable merrtojom in thtf defense of the frontier. Gfeorge R 
Clark \vas in: Wheeling ^heh thfc news arrived, anc^was copimis-i 
- sioned acap.tain of rnilUia, serving along wqth Joseph Bowman, who 
later wouI«4 become his chief aide in the Illinois campaign. . 

In October. a confederated army of ahDUt ajhousand Shawnee, 
Miami, Wyandot and Otta\ya under Chie^f Cornstalk was defented at 
th\^Battle of Point Pieasant; a r^. Clark tcJok part in the Treaty of 
Canl^Chariotte, vvhich guaranteed unmolested inavigatipn of the 
. Ohio River thus operiiTig Kentucky to settlement, 

> Clark was wf 11 acquainted \vitb many of the prir\cipal§ in this action, 
and undoubt^ly added to his knowledge of Indian affairs and tribal 
traditions during these transactions. 

Dunmore^ War did not "end Kcistilitiys on the. h^ontier. The basic ^ 
"conflict between the interests al the settlers and the Irtdians re- 
mained, and these differences w^ere skillfuiry exploited by the British 
the years which followed the outbreak of the .American 
" *Re volution, 

>■ 2 0 
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Settlers elect Clark 

Alarmed by the Transylvania Cnmpany's efforts to create a political' 
entity separate' from Virginia, Clark visited the settlements and 
camps to pfc?rsiiade the people that a more definite connection with 
Virginia vvould be in their best interests. 

He proposed a general meeting at Harrcfdsburg on the eighth of June 
for the purpose of electing deputies to ta|ce their appeal to 
Williamsburg. In the event they failed to securejhe cohceSsions he 
* advocated, Clark promised that he would favor the establishment of 
an independent state/ 

Upon arriving at Harrodsburg, he was surprised to learn that the 
people had already^ elected him as their delegate, along with John 
Gabriel Jones. The two were authorized to ask the Virginia General 
Assembly to recognize Kentucky as a separate county, and to send 
relief and assistance to the threatened settlement's, 

WitHIn a few days Clark and Jones set out for Virginia on the 
Wilderness Road, suffering severe hardships due to heavy rains. On 
'reaching the capitol, they found the Assembly adjourned, and Clark 
sought an interview with Governor Patrick Henry. 
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HenryVciS syrh pathetic to the Kentucky pfoposals, especially since 
he himself hiid larid interests in the VVest. Armed with a favomble 
letter of introductTDn from tile Governur, Chirk appeared before the 
ExecuHve Council and ^ once requested five hundred>pounds of 
gunpowder for the defense of Kehtucky. 

h *■ 

The Council temporized by saying they had no power to grant the 
request of a people ''not legally \mited to^Vrrginia/' tt) which Clark 
retort^^ "a country not %vorth protecting is not worth claiming/' 

Heeding CIarli;s impliud threat that Kentucky might seek protection 
^dsewhere, and that the country would then be lost to Virginja, the. 
Council issu^y ah order authoriking §00 pikmds of gunpowder to" be 
delivered to Clark in Pittsburgh. ^ 

In the Fall Clark went before the General Assemblv, where he 
argued that; "should l^^ntucky be taken under the protection of 
Virginia, its popuRrtTdn would increase; trade would develop; and a 
respectable body of fine riflemen would furnish an effective 
guaranty tor the safety of the^nterior counties against Indian at= 
tacks," ' \ " 

Clark's arguments carried the day, and out of the ill=defined terri = 
tor)' constituting Fin castle County, the Assembly formed three 
CO unties. to be known as Washington; Montgomery, and Kentucky. 
With about the same land area as at present, Kentucky became a 
political unit of Virginia. ^ 

Governor Henry commissioned Clark a major and authorized him 
to 'organize a militia for the defense of Kentucky. 

fiarly in December iif 1776, Clark and Jt>nes journe\^ed to Pittsburgh, 
to collect the' promised gunpDwdur, anti to prepare for their return 
trip to Ken 1 1! ok y. 
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Gunpowder for KentueK^ 




After procuring thegunpovvderat Pittsburgh; CInnft-l4j£*o1u^ thnt the 5 
Indians of tht? upper Ohio h^potttm wind of his niissioi^>n¥id were 
preparing to intercept him. ^ - ■ > ^ 

Slipping avvny in the utmost sec^recy, he and Jones,; wltH seven^; 
boatmen, eiubarked in a small boat on their journey down the Qhio>'^ 
River. Under constant threat of Indian attack, they .managed lo^. 
elude their pursuers until they reached the mouth of Lime^tdrl^ 
Creek (Maysville; Ohio). ' . ' 

Realizing that they did, not have enough men to cafry the pcn\ 
into the interior, they hid the powder kegs; then, in an effort toJeac 
thelndiansaway from thearea, they dropped ^ownn^^er a fevv;-.miiqs^' 
before abandoning their boat. ' ]■•--, 

UpoiT reaching some deserted cabins of the Hinkson settlement on . 
the west fork of Licking Creek, Clark ordered the others to av]jMiithis 
return from Harrodsburg with additional men. Soon after Clark's 
departure. Colonel John Todd arrived with a, small military party 
and decided to go after the powder. They were ambushed by In- ' 
■ dians before thev could reach their destination. Jones and two 
others were killed; and several were taken prisoner, including ' 
Clark's <ousiii^ Joseph Rogers. 

Althtiiigh he too vs'as pursued ^y Indians. Clark and his companions 
reached Harrodsburg safely and, when news of Todd's defgat 
reached the fort, a companv of thirty men was recruited to reccn^er 
the gunpowder. On January 2, 1777, the expedition, under the 
command ofjames Harrod, left Fort Harrod for Limestone Creek. ^ 
Among those in the partv were Simon Kenton^ Leonard Helni/ 
Benjamin Linn and Samuel Moure ... all of whom would figure ' 
prominently in coming events. ' * - 

Tl^ powder was distributed to the forts ju^t in time, since 1777 
niarked the onset of one of the most trving ^ars on the frontier. 
Without the ammunition secured by Clark, it is doubtful whether 
^the settlements could have survived fhe events which followed. 
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Year of the "Bloody Sevens" 

. 1777 would become known on the frontier tis ''the yi/tfr of the bloQdy / 
se n s / ' ti n d d e v e i o p ni e n t h u f t li e ct> m i n g ni u ii t h s eo n \'i n eed C I a vh 
that only aggressive net ion ccjiild save the Kentucfty settlements, hi 
fylarch he complied with his brders to form a militia unit, with Daniel 
Boo ne, James Ha rrgd , J o h n Tod d ^ n d Be n j a m i n Loga n a s ta pta i ns-. 

He fully 'realized that the area northwest of the Ohio River was^an 
open door, through which the hostile Indians could make'hit-and- 
run attacks on the ^cttlemuittK/ and he was convinced that these 
raids were instigated and planned frojii the British^militajry posts in 
that cc)untry.^ In urder of ini porta nee, these posts were Detroit, 
Vincennes^ Kaskaskia and Cahokia. ' 

* : ■ 

Even before the outbreak of hostilities, leaders on both sides were- 
considering the Indians as a factor in the contest. The garrisun at 
Detrtnt in 1776 consisted of only 120 soldiers, plus sonie French 
militia and able bodied Englishmen. 

Three hundred miles away at Fort I'itt, the chief American post 
r e s p t ) n s i b 1 e f o r g u a r d i n g t h u 1 on. g f r t > n tier, there was n o gar ri s o n . 
Fi)rt Pitt was entirelv dependent nn the militia of the neighboring 
counties for protection. 

With s C) \)}w B r i t i s^fi a n d A m e r i ca n. sci 1 d i e rs in t h e a re a , t he B, 00 0 
warriors at the Norjh w estern tribes were a temptation to both sides. 
In all fairness, there vvere a number of British and American leaders 
who opposed the use of saxMges against other \vh1te men; and at 
first, American etfoi'ts \s'ere deNH)ted primariU' ti)wnrd securing In = 
diao neutrality. Htrw uver, as the war progressed, expediency pre- 
vailed. 

Royal orders were recei\"ed bv Lieutenant Go%^ernur 1 lenry HamiU 
ton ai Detroit, commanding that "a large bodv of Indians be en- 
gaged/' and promising an ''assortment of goods for presents." 
Thereafter the British /proceeded to enlist India ins in thv regular 
army_. and to elnploy then>, with more terrible rusults, in cutting off 
outlying settlements and raiding the frontiers. Tu this end^^they 
lavished presents and hi>spitality on the tribes assembled at Detroit, 
and even Miimilton himself, painted and dressed as an Indian, 
joined in the wild songs and dances incident to the councils. 

■ 18 
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- " . f- ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ . ■ 

The poverty, of ihu Amuricans pru\L«nted them from, matching the 
generosity of the British, who were 4uick to remind the [ndicins that 
the ''Big Knives'' had been pushing4hem back .for yea rs^, and would, 
not rest ''unril they possessed all. of^i the countn^ 

' lit 1777, the British.applied even greater pressure on the frontier in^ 
. the hope that the main/American army would he weakened by a 
^ withdrawal of forces to meet the attack. Although the Indians Were 
ordered to act'with humanity, ancj to spare women, children and the 
aged, Hiese injunctiqn.s had little effect in actual fact. / 

Hamilton reported in July that fifteen bands of savages had been 
sent to raid the froiTj^iers, and in isolated locaji ties men often were 
killed or captured \vhile wWking in the fields or hunting. Women 
and children were burnM^ their hoCT|&; and in somecases, entire 
families were taken prisoner. Hard-pressed by their pursuers, the 
Indians did not hesitate'to kill captives who hindered a rapid r^^treat.. 

Th o s e vv h o d i d rea c h a n 1 nd i a n vi Hag e \v e re co m rn o n 1 y forced to r ii n 
the gauntlet, or to endure indescribable tortures. Some were sold Ur 
British and French traders; women were forced to become the wives 
o r s 1 a ve s o f wa rr i o r s ; a nd children w h o s u r vi Ve d we re o f te ri a d o p ted 
into the tribe. 

■i ■ ■ * ' ' ' . 

Although it cannot be proved beyond a doubt lhat 11a mi it on offered 
rewards for scalps, Americans generally believed him guiltv of the 
crime, and the charge has been substantiated by the testimony of 
prisoners and spies at Detroit. Hamilton himself wrcHe, "Since last 
May, the Indians of this district have taken 34 prisoners, 17of vvhich 
t h^y d e I \ ve red u p , a n d 8 1 seal ps / ' Th e f a c t re m. a i n s t h a 1 1: h e i re o f tii e 
'settlers was thorough Fy aroused by these reports. 

Meeting with little^ success at Harrodsburg and Boonesborough, the 
Indian s b e s i eg ed Log a w F o r t fro m t h e I a s t o f M a v until Sept e m be r 
2 , \v h e n C o I o n e 1 J o h n B o w m a n a n d a h i m d re d Virginians a r r i \' ed i n 
ti m C' t o resc u e t h. e h e rtnc de f e n d e rs fro m d ea t h by ^ta rvc\ t i o n or 
surrender. Three weeks lafer, 48 mounted men came to Boone's 
relief from Yadkin, and in October, 100 riflemen arrived from Vir- 
^ginia. ^ y ^ 
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)Clark'sPlan 

Despite the reinforcernents, the case was still desperate for the 
svttlemenfs in Kentucky. The greater part of their stores of corn had. 
been burnfd, the growing crop destroyed, and the cattle and horses 
;|tolen. ^- ' ■ ■ 

' Clark had concluded that there was little hope of ibng-term survival 
for the settlements unless aggressive action^were taken, and without . 
confiding in anyone he slowly developed a plan. ' 

From the outset of the Revolujtion, American leaders> had coveted 
Detroit as the key to the fur trade and control of the Indian tribes of 
the Northwest. From this British post a trail led by way of the 
Maumee River and the upper Wabash to Vinc^nnes; and another 
* extended to Kaskaskia and other posts on the upper, Mississippi, 
The latter were in a position to control the river traffic- to New 
Orleans, and to furnish supplies to Detroit. ^ - 

Clark decided the best -approach to Detroit would be through the 
"back door/' by way of these outlying posts. In ordento assess their 
strength, he sent Benjamin Linn and Samuel Moore as spies to 
Kaskaskia. They reported that there was no regular garrison, only 
French militia under a British commandant, and that.tlie post was 
vulnerable. ' \ ' ' J 

Kaskaskia was the largest of fourFrench settlements in the ''Ameri- 
. can Bottom/' vvhicH stretched one hundred miles from the conflu- 
ence of the Kaskaskia and Mississippi Rivers and averaged three to 
seven miles across. Largely inhabited by French settlers, who enter-^ 
tained little real love for the British, the total population of the 
villages- was about a thousand whites and five hundred negp 
slaves. ^ . ^ \ 

CFark left for Virginia on, October 1/1777, to propose a plan of attack 
against'theBritish posts in the lllinuis country. He traveled 620 miles 
to reach his father's house by November 1, and after a short visit he 
.pushed on to Williamsburg to present his plan to Governor Henry. 
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The Secret Orders 

Patrick Henry was persuaded of the efffcary of Clark'sVplan, and 
although he hesitated to order an expedition into so distam a coun- 
^try, he realized that to outline the^ntire plan to the Genera\ Assem- 
bly would cdnipromise the secrecy so essential to its success. 

As an alternative, the details of the prdposal were presented to 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason and Ceqrge'WyJhe in-ExemH^ 
CounciL They agreed that the plan shoulrfbeimplemented secretly, 
and promised to use their intluence with the Assembly to secure 
thfcee hundred acres of conquered land for each enlistee if the expe- 
dition proved successfuL 

On January 2, after obtaining the consent of the Assembly through a 
general plea that the undertaking was designed for the defense of 
Kentucky, the Council gave its/approvahto a full scale military 
campaign against the British posVs in the Illinois country. 

Clark v\^as appointed a lieutenant colonel and authorized to raise 
seven hiilitia companies of fifty men each. He was advanced 1200 
pounds in depreciated continental currency and given an order ort 
General Hand af Fort Pitt for the required boats, ammunition and 
supplies. 

Although his public orders dfrected Clark to go to the relief of 
Kentucky, his secret orders authorized him to attack Kaskaskia.* 
Subsequent instructions authorized him to attack other strategic 
points. Some authorities interpret this to mean that Clark had au = 
tjtidrity to move against Detroit as welL . , 

Reaching the rendezvous point at Red&tone, below Fort Pitt, Clark 
encountered difficulties in recruiting the desired number of men. 
Few were interested in going sp tar from home "in defence of 
Kentucky/' and Clark was unable to reveal his true objective. 

; Finally, on May 12, 1778, he set out from Redstone with 150 fron- 
tiersmen, a number of private adventurers and some twenty settlers 
and their families. 

Liberally supplied by General Hand at Fort Pitt and Wheeling, the 
small army moved cautiously dovvn the Ohio River, never knowing 
when they might encounter hostile Indians. 

■■ 24 . ' 
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PART II 

Contrasting Li^ Styles ; 
Virginia-^incennes 

Colp^ial Dames ; , ^ 

The National Society of Colonial Dames of America, of which the 
Irt^iana Society is a small p&rt (130 members), is dedicated ''to the ^ 
cpllectiori qf manuscripts/tradition^ relics, and mementos of by= 
, gone da^^ for preservation . . ! to commemorate the success of the 
A^eric^rt Revolution," . * 

The Sode^ also endeavors to promote interest in American history, 
*p:inspire^rf;genuine love of county, and to teach young people to 
honor the heroic ancestors who "prepared the way for'siiccess in - 
^ th^t struggle which gained for the country, its liberty and constitu^ 
tion" . 
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FURNISHINGS LOANED TO NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CC 
NIAL DAMES OF AMERICA IN THE STATE OF INDL\NA*^R 
THIS EXHIBIT: (*> Indicates authenticated 18th centuty or earUier 
origin. Others may have been of later origin, and some are conter. 
poraiy reproductions, but all are tjyical of the period represented. 



Williamsbuig 



Chairman, Mrs. Morris L, Brown; 
Architectural Plans, H, Roll McL 

, Mrs, Morris Li Brown . 
Mahogany Queen Ann Table Tea 
Caddy 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley G. Cederquist 

Brass Wall Sconces 
Mrs. Maurice T. Harrell ^ ^ 

*Braii Candleitif ks 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander R. HolHday 

^Child's Pine Chair ^ 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Roll McLaughlin 

'Leather Bound Book 

Morris BuUer House Museum 
'Windsor Chair 
- (Gift of Mr. Ell Lilly) 



Asst., Mrs. H, Roll McLaughlin; 
iughlin, S.A.LA. 

Mr. Edward B. NewUl 
*PopIar Blanket Chest - * 

Mr, and Mrs. F, Nobl^Ropkey 
*American Walnut Long Clock 
*Queen Ann Mahogany Readijig Stand 

Mr. and Mrt. Edward L. Van Riper 

Antique Soft Paste Bowl (Holland) 
Dr. Herman B Wells 
*Chippendate Looking Glass 

Anonymous 
Queen Ann Arm Chair 



Chairman, Mrs. James J, Carter 

Mr. and Mrs. John R, Carr, Jr. ^ 
* Table Pliante (Gate leg htbk) 
Dr, George L. Compton 
'Cremailiere 

(woodcji tritffimel- Kaskdskiii) * 
Mr. and Mn. Robert McMurray 

Petifce Table de Chevet, 

Chaudiere, Pincipttes, Bo|. 

(BkHisidetabh', hnm bucket, . . 

iron fire tcrngs, woollen howl) 
S. H. Richardson 
'Assiettes, Trophee, Bol . 

(PctVtcfplatt$, trophy, Ixnvl) 
Mr, and Mrs. Lorenz O. Schmidt 

Chandelier fB rasfi ai miles t ick) 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Taylor 

Petit Prie-Dieu 

(Small rustic prie-tiwii) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robert Viewegh 
■ *Lampes de Per Forge (Iron lamp^) 
The Colonial Dames 
'Louis XV Armoire 
(unth shaped piuteh) ^ 

*Chaises Canadiennes 
(Cnuadiiin chairs, ru^h mtt^} 

Couvrupied Pique 
(White ofi white tjutlt) 

*Crucifix d' Espagne 

' il7th century Spanish crucifix) 

*Moule a Chandelles 
(Tin LWtdle mold) 

Anonymous 
*Mousquet Militaire 
f Frcn ch in fa ntrymi is ke t =— 
'Caliber 0.69, Charlmllv, 



, Made for this exhibit by Mrs. Howard G. Taylor 

Vincennes = Lit Gam^ au Genre de Toile 
(Bed hangings - 18th century mcinner) 
Williamsbuig " Window draperies and flounce, 
18th century documentary print *'Winsley" 
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(Lower left, 
counttrclo.ckwise) 
Btadwork moccasini, 
'Chippewa 

Winnebago beaded ba,gs 

Miami moccasin cuff 
with ribbon work 
by Frances Slocum 

Potawatorni woman's 
leggings, 
beadwork on wool 

- Winnebago bfadwork 
sash, loom -woven 
Moccasin -shaped 
paint sack, Sauk & Fox 

Chipptwa shoulder bag, 
beadwork with 
Thunderbird motif 





(Left to Right) 
Wooden eantgen, 
'*U.S. Pa/' 
belt axe; salt horn; 
powder horn, ''\772" 
English gorget; 
French gorget (#21) 
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Taking Kaskaskia 

When Clark^s srrtall army reached the falls of the Ohio, he was 
disappointed to find that, of the reinforcements expected to join him 
there, less than one company from the Holston settlements and a 
smiill force of Kentuckians had amved, 

Clark chose Corn Island, in the middle of the rapids, as a supply 
base for his operations, since the location gave him control of the 
river trafftc and made desertions less likely. There, for the first time/ 
he disclosed to his men the true objective of the expedition. Most 
received the news enthusiastically> altlipugh there were a few deser- 
tions during the night. ^ 
As preparations: for t^ffi^caWpaigrt neared completion, Clark re- 
ceived word of the recent Fkench-American Alliance, which he 
realize^^vould ma^e it easier fBr him to gain the cooperation of the 
predominantly Frehch population of the Illinois towns. 



On Ju^e 24, f 778,/four com 
by G^p^nr Bow^^ 
from^^i Island} 
which ^lark 



oars' 
the^ 
hunter^S 
order tc 



Lible 1 
the -Jehrx^ 



ies of 175 picked men, commanded , 
arrod and Montgomery, embarked;^, 
^fllls^during a total eclipse of the sWn) 
"® meiategjegard as a good omen. With 
^^ytp^'fil^^a downstream to the mouth of 
'^^ere they captured a party of American 
fe guide them cross-country to Kaskaskia in 
fion on the river. 



Hiding .iB^^oat^lftW army set off on a HO mile march through 
forest aM^tricKley p^^irie. Traveling the last two days without 
food, the, w^rymferti^ched the shore opposite Kaskaski^at night- 
fall on tHe sixth da>V Jflly 4, 1778. 

feross the Kaskaskia River and sur- 
minutes, the British commandant 
I hfs wife had been taken prisoner 
secured without a shot being 
iyer^Uiiifd® , Rocheblave was sent 
^isa^re sold and the proceeds 



Procuring boats, thev fer 
prised the fort. Witl 
Phillippe de Rastel Rocheb^ ^ 
in their quarters, aqd the jtowi 
fired. Later, bgcaus^e of his abj 
undt^r guard to Virginiai: His, 



Securing tiie Illinois Country 

The French at Kaskaskia/ having" huard reports of the "savage na- 
ture" of thf Americans found their worst fears confirmed by the 
app^rance of their ragged, dirty, and often half naked conquerers, 
many of whom had adopted hidian dress for the long hard m^rch. 

Later Clark reported, ''Giving all for lost, th^lr lives were all they 
could beg for, which they did with the greatest fervency; they were 
willing to be Slaves to save their Families/V 

What occurred next is an excellent example of Clark's diplomatic 
- abiliMes, Recognizing that it would be impossible toliold a popular 
tion of nearly a thousand in subjection with such a small force, he 
gained their allegiance with assurances that "it is an American 
principle to free, and not to enslav^e, those they conquer;" and that 
those who svvore fidelity would be extended all the privileges of 
American citizens. This, along witH news of the French -American 
Alliance, quickly persuaded the French to take an oath of allegiahce. 
and won the Americans a warm welcome among the inhabitants, 

Clark disgatched Captain Bowman and. thirty mounted men to take 
the oth# Illinois towns at Prairie du Rocher, St. Philippe and 
Cahokia, which also capitulated without resistance. 

Clark's generous conduct toward the Catholic Church won him the 
s u p po r t o f Fa t h e r Pi e r re G i ba u 1 1 , w h o rod u vv i t h p r , J e a n La f f o n 1 1 o 
Vincennes wdth many favorable letters from the residents of Kas- 
^kaskia and an address from Clark soliciting the cooperation of the 
French in that settlement. Gibault retLirned in August to report that 
the American flag was flying over VinciMines, and Captain Helm 
was *^ent tu take command uf the Frenclll^ilitia there. 

Through the intercession of his trusted associate Francis Vigo, Clark 
then estnbliHhed friendly rulatiuns with the Spanish lieutenant- 
governor at St. Louis, Fernando DeLeyba, and dLiring the five 
weeks of AugustMnd September he met at Cnhokia with the Indians 
of the area in an efftirt to win their ntHitrality dining the next phase 
of t h e ca m pa i g n . O f f e ri ng t h e ni a ch oi ce o f t h e ' ' red be 1 1 o f wa r . or 
the white belt of peace." Clark eventuallv succeeded in winning 
over all of the'tribes which had assembled from as far as 5(K) miles 
away, 
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Hamilton recaptiires Vincennes 



vppon learning of Clark's \Mctories in the IIHnois' country, 
Lieutenant-Governor Henry Hamilton rallied his forces at Detroit 
for a counter-attack, . ' 

On October 7, a large and vvelUsuppIied expedition of British t roops, 
French rnilitia and Indians left Detroit for the 600 mile journey to 
Vincennes by way of the Maumee and Wabash Rivers. Augmented 
by additional Indians who joined the expedition along tWe^v^(ay, 
Hamilton's force numbered five hundred by the time itapproapied 
Vincennes. >^ 

In addition to securing Fort Sackville, Hamilton had three final 
objectives in mind; to erect a fort at the junction of the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers to strangle American river trade; to gain control of 
the mouth of the Missouri River, with the hepe of underseUing the 
Spaniards and gaining favor with the Indians of that area; and to 
regain the M^sLssippi trade by dislodging the rebels from the Illinois 
countjy. ^ \ 

Meanwhile, Captain Helm at Vincennes was uncertain ^of Hamil= 
ton's whereabouts until he was within three miles bf the town. Panic 
seized the French at the first sight of the impressive British force, 
and they deserted, leaving Helm with only one American soldier to 
defend the fort. As Hamilton approached. Helm wrote to Clark: 
"At this time theur is an army within three miles of th|p place. I 
heard of their coming . . . sent spies. The spies being taken 
prisoners 1 never got intelligence. 

' i k n o w i t ' s 0 u t o f my p ow e r to d e f e n d t h e to w n a s n o t o n e o f t h e 
militia will take arms . . = though before sight of the army no 
braver men. Their flag is at a small distance. I must conclude/' 

Yr= humble servt, 
Leo D. Helm 

Resistance \s'as uut of the question, and Helm surrendered the fort 
on December 17, spending the next twti months as Hamilton's 
priscjner, 
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Clark decides to Attack 



Ilelm'y letter never reached Clnrk, nnd it wnsn't until JnnunrS' 29. 
1779 that he learned of the surrender uf Furt Sack vi lie. Theriews was 
brought to him by Francis Vigu, who had been permitted to leave 
Vincennes to conduct business at St, Louis. He nlsa informed Clark 
that Hamilton had sent his Indian allies home for the winter months 
and was strengthening the fortificntlons at Sackville in preparation 
for an attack against Clark in the Spring. 

Clark, having despaired of receiving reinforcements from Virginia 
or Kentucky, realised his troops could not defend the Illinois tow^ns 
if Hamilton were given sufficient time to reassemble his army in the 
Spring, "It was at this moment/' he declared, "I would have bound 
myself seven years a Slave to have had five hundred Troops/' 

Out of desperation, Clark decided upon a bold gamble. He pro- 
posed an immediate attack on Fort Snckville "In the Dehth of 
Wintor" w^hen the enemyAvould least expect it. So confident was he 
of the strategy's success, that his enthusiasm was communicated 
not only to his own men, but to the French as well. 

Two companies of French militia volunteered to accompany the 
expedition, and the ladies of the \1llnge busied themselves sewing 
flags. 

As Clark and his chief aide Mn jor Bo\\*man completed their prepara- 
tions, Clark wrote to inform Governor Henry of his decision, saying, 
"if I fajl through in this Expedition the whole Cuntry is lost and I 
believe Kentucky also. But great things have been Done by n few 
Men. Perhaps .we may be fortunate/' 

On February 3 the Willing, the first armed bont on the Ohio River, 
mo u n ti n g " t \vu 4 - p o u n d er s a n. d f o u r s w i ve Is/' se t off with a ere w of 
forty men imder Lieiftenant John Rogers, ss'ith orders to guard the 
mouth of the Wtibash and rendezvous with the main force bek)W 
V'incenn.es, The Willing carried artillerv, gunpo\s'der and other 
supplies tuo heavy tu^be carried owrland. The ground trotips were 
to travel light, sleeping.t)n the ground and shcioting gairfe for ioad 
along the way. \ 

The following afterncjort Ckn^k, inounted un a+ine stalliiii, led his 
small army of 172 naen out of Kaskaskia to bugin ojie of the most 
heroic and dramatic undertakings 4if Jhe whole Revolution. I he 
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march would take them through 240 miles of wilderness and across 
rivers flooded by constant rain. What vvould nornjally have been *a 
five or six days journey Was to require sixteen days, the last without 
food or dry powder. Seldom has so mudn been endured, or ac- 
complished, by so' few, 



d fyaic \J/:/iu mOk /^f^/i 



CJlnrk's letter to Patrick Henry 
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"a fe^ men well conducted/' , . . 

Quotations from Joseph Bowman's Jownal and Other Commentary 
IlluHtrated by Visuals from the Exhibit's _''En\nronmental Theatre^' 

1779 * 

"Fdh 5 ~ Raised another campintif of voliDitcm , . . . iucrcami our 
ftumbcr^to lTO ntcii .... ahont ^ o'clock wc nm^cd the Ka^ kilskmwi flj^ir 
ba^^a~^L\ aiid ntarched about a leai^ue froui town. Made a i^ood niarch for 
ahouisiumrB; the road vcnj bad, with mud andioater. Pitehedourcanip ina # 
square, baggage in the middk, iwn/ eonipan\f to guard their own squares^ 

''f^h. S Marched earhf through theiOaters, which wc now began toffwet 
in those large level plains .... notwithstafiding which, our ))\en were ui 
^reut spiritsl thougli nmch fatigued. 

' Teh . 12 — Ma rel i ed a en ^ss Ci -it plains, saw and kil I ed Jinmbersofln if fa I oe$ , 
The road very bad from hnniensc quantity of rain that had fallefh Ihe men 
rnueh fatigued: Encamped an the edge of the woods.. This plain or nw{idow 
beifig 15 or more miles across, it was late in the uight before the baggage and 
troops got togetlier. Now 21 miles Jrom St. Vincent (Vincennes)/' 

The next day, the army runched the first uf the two branches of the 
Little Wabnsh which were flooded into a single stream, five miles 
wide and three feet deep in the shallowest places. Clark ordered 
canoes built to ferry men and stores to the far side, where a scaffold 
was built to hold the baggage until the pacl<: horses could be taken 
across. The second branch was crossed in the same manner. 

Encamped on high ground the evening of February 13, Clark re- 
cords that he was able to divert the minds of his men from their 
hardships "with the assistance of a little Antick Drummer who 
floated by eni his drum/' 
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Feb, 17 — Marched early; crossed seiK'ral rutis, verx/ cieqi, Senb Mr. 
Kennedx/, our commissary, with Hiree tnatt to cross the river Embarms, if 
^possiblEf and proceed to^ plantation opposite Post St. Vincent, in order to 
steal boats or canoes to ferry us across the Wabash. About an hour; by sun, 
we got near the river Embarras. Found the countn/ all overflowed witfi 
watef. ^ • . ^ ^ 

' 'Feb . 18 ~Atb reak of day lie a rd .Goven lor Hamiltcni's mo mif tg^fmifSet 
off (VI d marched down the river/' 

There still was no sign of the Willing vvith the provisiort^ and heavy 
artillery, and since they were within nine miles of Vincennes, they 
we^e unable to use their guns to shoot game for food. As the men's 
^ hunger grew, Clark and his officers were hard-pressed to prevent 
"desertionsr"^ — — -——^ — — 

'Teb.-^ 19 — Captain McCarty's conipany set to nmking a canoe . . ■ , the 
canoe finished, Captain McCartxf, witli 3 of'his mcni, embarked in the canoe 
and made the third attempt to steal boats .... No provisions of any sort, 
now two days. Hard Fortune! 

"'Feb. 20 ~ Camp ven/ quiet, &ut hungry . . . . Fell to nmking more canoes, 
when, about 12 o'clock, our set i try on the river brought- to a boat witli 5 
Frenchmen from the post, who told us we were iiutas yet discovered; that tJie ■ 
inhabitatits were well dispwseii towards us. One of our men killed a deer,r 
which was brought into catnp, ven/ acceptable. 

"Feb. 21 -^At break of day began to ferry ourineit over in oti r tivo cafwes to a 
.small hill. . , . Tlie whole army being over, we thought to gef to town that 
night, so plunged into the water. ■ ^^/' - 

At this point, the horses had to be left behind, and in the darknesB/ 
they pushed on through three miles of water, often shoulder-high. 
Clark records that if the weather had not been mild, they "would 
have perished/' The expafiition encamped at a maple sugar camp, 
six miles from Vincennes, and {hu weather turned colder. By morn- . 
ing there was a half inch of ice on the quieter water. 

Feb. 22 -^CoL Clark eticon rages his men, which gave tlietii great spirits. 
Marched on in the waters . Viose that were loeak and famished from so tnuch 
fa t ig ue went in the can oes .... Hea rd the ei'cnitig ati d nio n t i t tg g 1 1 ns from 
the fort. Noyrovisiotts yet. Lord help us!'' 
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. "Feb^ 23 = Set off to cross the plain called Horse Shoe Plain . \ . . Col 
Clark being the first, taking care to have the boats tn/ to take tho^e that zuere 
weak and numbed with cold int^ them, Nm;er ivere men so animated with 
the thought of avenging the wrongs done to their hack settleme?m this 
small army was, . , . About 1 o'clock, zve came in sight of the tfnon. We 
halted on a small hill of dn/ land called Warren's (Warrior's) Island, where 
we took a prisoner hunting ducks, who informed us that no person suspected 
our coming at that season of the year. CoL Cm zurote a letter by him to the 
inhabitants. , , , In order to give time to publish this letter zue lay still till 
about sundoiun, when zOe begmi our marchl all in order, with colors flmnQ 
and drums braced/' , a 

Clark employed a clever ruse at this time, ordering all of the^s 
marched to and fro behirid a small elevation, so that the actual 
number of men could not be seen. The British were thereby deceived 
mto believing that the American force numbered nearer a thousand 
than a mere 170 men. 

''After wading to the edge of the water breast high we mounted the risinq 
ground theJown is built on about 8 o'clock. . . . 77/^ cannon pfayt^i 
wiartly. Not one of our men wounded. Men in the fort badly ZDounded Fine ^ 
spiort for the $ons of Ubertif/' 

British cannori, mounted eleven feet above the ground, were incap- 
able of doing much damage to the attackers, and merely succeeded 
m hittmg a structure or tv^o in the village. Entrenched within 200 
yards of the fort, small squads advanced within 30 yards of the 
walls. The sharpshooting frontiersmen kept up such an accurate fire 
that the British were afraid to open their gunports. 

"Feb.^ 24 ^ As soon as da\/li^ht, the fort began to play her small arms 
briskly. One of our men got slightly wounded. About 9 i?clo£k, the colonel 
sent a flag with a letter to Governor Hamilton/' 

Clark demanded a British surrender while his men enjoyed their 
first regular meal in six days. Hamilton rejWed the terms and gU^rk 
, ordered the battle to resume. 
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_*Two hours latere Helm was sent to rtie American lines with an offer 
of surrender on "reasonable termd," Clark, fearing reinforcements 
on the way, demanded immediate surrender within thirty minutes, 
Haniilton countered with a request for a three day truce, which 
Clark also rejected. 

In the meantime, the Americans captured a band of Indians return- 
ing" from the Falls with two prisoners and a number of scalps. In 
order to demonstrate to the Indian allies of the British that their 
friends wjere no Idnger capable of protecting them, Clark ordered 
the Indians tomahawked in full view of the fort. 

Toward evening, an unconditional surrender was signed, deliver- 
ing Fort Sackville and all stores to Clark, the garrison becoming 
"prisoners ajt discretion." Subsequently, Clark sent Hamilton, 
seven of his principal officers;, and eighteen other prisoners to the 
gaol at Williarhsburg, where Hamilton was held until late 1780. 

''Feb. 25 — ''About 10 o'clock Captain Bowman's and Cap tain McCarh/'s 
companies paraded on one side of the fort gate. Covemor Hatnilton and his 
garrison marched otit, while Colonel Clark « , , / tnarched into the fort, 
^relieved the sentries, hoisted th a American colors, secured all anns/' 

Clark, renaming the fort "Patrick Henry," found it w^ell stored and 
garrisoned, mounting twelve guns, and was surprised that it had 
been given up so easily. 

All credit belo^igs to Clark, who conceived and executed the daring 
strategy which won even the gruding admiration of Hamilton him= 
self. 

On February 27, the Willing finally reached Vincennes, with a mes= 
senger bearing the thanks of the Virginia Assembly for Clark's less 
significant victory at Kaskaskia, and promising suitable rewards fur 
the troops. 

Despite the fact that Clark never received sufficient support to carry 
out his ultimat^plan to occupy Detroit, the British were unable to 
regain their posts in the Illinois country and, at the Treaty of Paris in 
1783, the entire area north to the Great Lakes and weM to the 
Mississippi^ Rivef' was ceded to the United States, 
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, Although this exhibit concludes with Clark's capture of Fort Sack= 
^ ville in 1779, it is appropriate to add a sketch of his subsequent 
service. 

Charged with the defense of the frontier, Clark realized that the best - 
defense was contingent upon the capture of Detroit/the British 
headquarters for western operations from'yvhich the raids against 
the Kentucky settlements were being planned and supplied. Unfor- 
tunately^ neither Virginia nor the Continental Congress were ever 
able to supply the men or money necessary for, this venture. 

Clark proceeded to garrison Kaskaskia, . Cahokia and Vincennes, 
and then built Fort Jefferson on the Mississippi below the mouth of 
the Ohio in the Spring of 1780. During that same year^-the British 
attempted a three= pronged offensive to regain control of the lower 
West. 

In response to urgent pleas for help, Clark hastened to Cahokia, 
arriving just twenty-four hours before the British attack. A simul- 
taneous Dlow vvas aimed at St, Lotiis, the Spanish headquarters for 
upper Louisiana. Clark repelled both attacks. ' ' 

He then hurried back to Kentucky, where a third force^ comniandeci 
by Coioriel Henry Bird, was ravaging the settlements wjth an. army 
Or more than a thousand Indians arid British. Only 100 of the 350 
prisoners taken by Bird's force at Ruddle's a^nd Martin's Stations 
-Survived, and a tfiousand volunteers responded to Clark's call to 
rally at the mouth of the Licking for a counter=attack. ^ 

Crossing the Ohio, they defeated the Indians at Piqua (near 
present-da? Springfield, C^hio) and forced Bird to pull back to De- 
troit. In a tnirty-day campaign, Clark's men covered 480 miles; and 
in a four= month period, Clark defeated three British thrusts along a 
thousand -mile front. In 1781, Governor Jefferson commissioned 
Clark a brigadier-general in recognition of his valorous service. 

In 17B2, the Kentuckians suffered their mos.t terrible defeat at the 
hands of the Shawnee at the Battle of Blue Licks. Upon receiving the 
news, Clark promptly .organized and led a- successful campaign 
against the Shawnee strtn^hold at Chillicothe. Clark knew that a 
continuing migration into Kentucky would insure the surviv^al of the 
wi»stern settlements if he could hold back the Indian menace,, and 
his action against the Shawnee succeeded in buying more time for 
the beleaguered frontier. 

Thomas Jefferson secured for Clark an appointment to a national 
commission in charge of treating with the Indians of the Northwa^st. 
He participated in a «4eries of councils which resulted in the cession 
of vast areas of land and Indian recognition of American sovereignty 
"at the Treaties of Fort Mcintosh in 1785 and Fort Fimney in 1786. Fhe 
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Indians held Clark in, the Ki|hest esteem, calling H^^^^B^st man 

living, the great and invincible long knife^'' ^ ^HP^ 
Clark played an actiye role in tjie administration of the Illinois 
Clark) Grant in southern Iridiana to his trpops, and in 1784 he 
ounded Clarksville, the first English-speaking settlement in the 
Old N6rthwest. He, also >vas tht founder of Louisville, Ky. 

In 1803, Clark retired ^to Clarksville where he indulged his life-long 
interest in natural history. As a pioneer archaeologist of the area, he 
collected th'&nTemains of extinct animals and other fossils, sending 
many specimens to Thomas Jefferson for his personal collection In 
later yeAtfi Clark was also a trustee of Transylvania UnivershyV. 

During his defense 0f-the frontier, with grossly inadequate support 
from Virginia, Clark had found it necessary on many occasions to 
pledge his own resources in order to obtain essential supplies for his 
troops. For the rest of his life, he was plagued by these debts, and his 
salary as an officer of the Virginia Militia. was years in^arrears. It was 
not until 1812 that Virginia finally awarded him a ceremonial sword 
and a lifetime pension of $400 a year. 

For more than a decade, Clark had exercised great authority and 
leadership in the West, with his power depending more on pej;sonal 
charisma a nxl capacity ^for command than on his commissions from 
Williamstfiurg/ It was perhaps inevitable that such preemfnence 
would attract enemies ani an envy which was to shadgw his later 
years.'-' i ^ /' . 0 ■ - - ' 

After suffering a crippling paralytic stroke in 1809, hre went to live 
with his sister^ Lucy, and ner husband, William Croghan, at Locust 
Grove near Louisville. He died thereon February 13, 1818, at the age 
of 65, * . 

Id his funeral oration, Judge John Rowan conferred a most appro- 
'priate epitaph: 'The mighty o%k of the forest- has fallen . , . the 
father. or the western country is no more/'' 

Of Clark's finest hour at the surrender of Fort Sackville, his chief 

biogra'pher, James Alton James, says; ^. 

"This vie ton/ marks the dim ax of one of the most heroic mid ho table 
achievements in hi$tori/. The boldness of the plan, the sKilhuithiuhicli it 
ivas executed, tlie persLuerancc in avereomins ohstacleSf seemingly in- 
surmountable, excited the adffiiration even of (Covenwr Henn/) Hamil- 
/ ton/' .3 

At the site of thi^ victory an Vincennes, Indiana, a grateful nation 
dedicated in 1936 the .George Rogers Clark National Memonal, an 
imposing tribute to Clark's courage and leadership ) . . and an 
inspiring, example of what can be accomplished, by V'a few men 
welLconductecT/' *^ 
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Pocuments Study Room 

"nit materials in the Documents Study Room were prepared by th 
Indiana Historical Society. 
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Loaned Materials and 
• Special Exhibits 

We wish to thank the following institutions, organizations and 
individuals who are loaning historical materials to this exhibit, (If 
items will not remain for duration, exhibit dates are shown. Those 
illustrated in this catalog are keyed to the lender's number.) 



CLARK MATERIALS 

1. The Filson Club 
Louisville, Ky. 

^ (To 10/1/76) 

2. Locust Grove, Historic 
HornuH Poundation, Inc. 
Louisville, Kv. 

(To 9/1/76) 

3. Mr. nnd Mrs. Charles R. Stnlkur 
Lnkesido, Cnl, 

4. Mrs. Guorgt^ Wht-nton 
Pasaduna, CnL 



WOODLAND INDIAN 
MATERIALS 

5. Milton G. Chandlor 
PaSiidena, Cnl. 

6. Cranbfook Institute of Scientce 
Bloomfield Hills. Mich, 
{8/27/77) - 2/23/78) 

7. Day ton Musuum of Natural History 
Dayton, Ohio 

(2'25/78 - 825/78) 

8. Fjuld Must- urn of Natural History 
Chicago, IIL . ^ ^ 

(2/25/77-^8/25/77) 

9. Indiana Historical Society 
Indiahapolis 

It). Mil w a li kcv P u bl i c M u s uu m 
Milwiiukce, Wis. 
(8/27/76 -.2.'23/77) 

n. Richard A. Pohrt 
Flint, Mich. 

^ (To 8/23/76) 
12. SckmcL' Museum of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minn. 
= (8^7/78 -6/1 1 79) 



REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR ITEMS 

13, Brute Library' and 
Old Cathedral Church 
Vincennes. In. 

(To 6/25/76) 

14. George L.^Compttin, M.D. 
Tipton, In. 

=15. Mr. and Mrs. Noble VV. Hiatt . 
Indianapolis ^ 

16. Indiana Daughters of the 
American Revolution 

' (Stiiirwel! exhibit changes , 
Aug. and Jan.) 

17. Kentucky Pioneer Memorial Assoc. 
Htirrodsbiirg, Ky. 

18. Mrs. James L. Murray, jr. 
Noblesville, In. 

19. Nation^L&iciety of the 
Colonihl Dames of America 
in Indiana (pa^ie 29) 

20. John Nixon \ 
Cambridge City\ In. , 

21. Ralph VV. Reid Farnily 
Indianapolis 

(To 61/77) 



EARLY AMERICAN TOOLS 

22. Fred R. Malott, M.D. 
Converse, In. ' 

23. Ray VVilson , ' ' 
Indianapoiis 



18th CENTURY FIREARMS 

24. Anonymoiis 



CONTEMPORARY 

AND VISUAL MATIRIALS 

25. GtorgeJ. Clingman * 27. Mrs. Dorothea Houppert 
Indianapolis Indianapolis 

■#26. Colonial Willianisburg 28. Embroiderer's 
' Foundation \-. duUdof America, Inc. 

Williamsburg, Va. Indianapolis Chapter 

29. Indiami Historical Bureau 
India ntipolis 



ARt GALLERY SCHEDULE 



1976 

Feb. 25 = May 14 * " . 

A Segment of the Ohio River Valley 
May 23 -Sept. 22 

3rd Contemporary Art Exhibit 
Oct, 3 -Jan. 16 \ 

American Heritage in Stitchery. 



Harry Da^Ms, artist 
Indiana Artists 
Embroidefer's Guild 



1977 

Jan.. 23 May 15 

18th all Indiana Salon of Photography 
'May 22 - Sept. 17 

4th Contemporarv Art Exhibit 
Sept. 26 - Jan. 15 

Circus Heritage In Indiana 

1978 ^ 

Jan! 22 = May 14 

Fred C. Yohn, IndiLinLi IlluHtrntor 
May 21 ^ Sept. 17 

5th CuntemporLir\^ Art Exhibit 
- Sept. 25 — Jnn. 14 ^ " . ^ 

Americana Heritage George Cumpton, M. D. /Collector 

1979 ■ ^ ' 
Jan. 28 - May 14 ^_ ' . 

^WatercolorH and Drawings . Paul J. Sweany, /??^/^/ 



^ Ind. Photo Clubs' 
Indiana Artists 
Robert Weaver, nttist 

* Fred Yohn, artwt 
Indiana Artists 
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Indiana State Museum Society, Inc. 



The India rta State Museum Society, Inc.; was founded in April of 
1967 to assist in the promotion and development of the In^ana State 
Museum. This quarter of a million ^dpllar exhibit is the most ambi- 
Hous project ever undertaken by the Society, and the following 
individuals have played major roles in making it a reality. 



OFFICERS AND DIRlCTORS 

JackB. KamminB* Pres. 

Don E. Shafer, V.P. 

VicEorG. Wallisa, Treas. 

Mrs. Charles V, Reed, Sec. 

Carl H. Afmstrong, Exec. See. j 

lun L. Alig 
Mrs. ]e5S C. Andrew, Jr. 
Df. L George Blake 
Alembert Brayton, III 
Mrs. Ralph B. Coble 
Wayne Guthrie 
Arthur R, Hanje 
Earl j. Lynn 
Mrs^ Robert ^4cDougal 
Edward B. Newill 
Mrs. J^rneB Noland 
Kurt F. Pantzer ^ 
J. Edward Ransell 
F. Noble Ropkey 
.Mrs. Carroll E. Sipe 
Mrs. John Evan Stiers 
Matthew E. Welsh 
Mrs. Irwin P. Egan,. - 

Chmn. Museum Volunteers , 

BICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Ralph B. Goble, Co-Chmn. 
Mrs. James E. Noland, Go-Chmn. 
Dojci k. Shafer, Exhibit Director 
Mri. Noble W. Hiatt " 
Mrs. E. Havens Kahlo 
Jack B. Karfinriins 
Gene E. MeCormick 
Edward B. Newill 



Mrs. Charles V. Reed 

Mrs. J. Evan Stiejs 

Mrs. Thoma^'H. Thompson 

Matthew E. Welsh 

Carl H. Armstrong 

HISTORY ADVISORS 

I. George Blak^, Ph.D. 
. , Donald F. Carmony. Ph.D. 
*Ri^hard H. Cemmecke, Ph.D. ^ 
Hubert H. Hawkins 
George M. Waller, Ph.D. 

EX-DIRECTORS 1973-75 

Robert C. Bfaun 
Jack C. Brown 
Mrs. P. Davidson 
Dr. George W. Geib 
*Dr. Richard H. Qemrnecke 
Mrs. Noble W. Hiatt . , 
Dr. Frederick L. Hovde 

ierbert A. Huene 
Mrs. E. Havens Kahlo 
Gene E. MeCormick 
Charles R. Meyer 
George A. Rieder 
G. Rex Shields, Jr. 
Earl Townsend, jr. 
Mrs. John H. Wars^el 

STAFF 

Betty LeMaster, Office Mgr. 
Beth Muckerheide, Bicentennial 
' Affairs Coordinator 
*Deccased 
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Indiana state Museum 



The Indiaha State Museum was created offldally in 1869 when 
several collection cabinets assigned to the State Geologist were set 
' aside for Civil War trophies and mementoes. However, it was not 
until 1967, when the museum was installed in a permanent home 
with a full time professional staff, that the development of a fully 
accredited museum began. 

The present museum structure, which was fully restored and 
adapted for rnuseum purposes, is listed in the NaHonal Register of 
Historic Placm and is the former Iridianapolis City HalL Built of 
Indiana limestone; it is recognized as one of the finest examples of 
^ early 20th century public architecture in the state. 

The^State Museum [s specifically charged with the preservation and 
interpretation of the natural and cultural history of Indiana. It is a 
free fadlity, supported by public funds. Molunteers staff a tour 
program/ and operate book and gift shops which feature items 
pertinent to the state, (Open Monday through Saturday, 10-4) 

The lndiarta State Museunris adminiBtered by the Indiana Depart- 
mmt of Natvrai Resources, uftder the Division of MuBeums and 
MemorialB. 

Museum Department Heads 

DiaT<e MpmXoncctiom 
Jan Finney, Education 
Mary Jane Meeker. Research ^ 
. Albert McClurtv M_aintcnaucc 
^ pavidMcLary, £x///W/s 
Ronald Tapp, Sccurit}/ 



Otis R. Bowen, M. D. 

Ccwentor afltidiana 
John A. Hillenbrand, U 

Chfnn . , Natu ral Rmm rce$ 
Commissiott - 
Joseph D. Cloud 

Dimtor, Dep)t. of Natural Rvsaurcc$ 
John T, Costello, Deputy Director 

Dept. ofNaturf^Rcmircc^ 
Carl H" Armstrong, Director 

Indmtm State Musemfi ami 

'Divisioft of Mumtm^nud Memoriab 
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Ejdtibit Outeeadi Programs 



Filmed Tour of George^Rogers Clark 

Bicentennial Esdiibit ^ ' 

i ^ ■ i. "-' ■ ■■ '■ 

/^GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, AND THE WINNING OF THE OLD 
MORTHWEST' 

(28 min., sound and color, 16 mm, film op video-tape cassette) 
Available free on loan, or for purchase at cost 

Produced by the Indiana Stat# Museum Societ}^ as aa extension of 
th# Exhibit, for use by community groups, schools, and television 
stations throughout the state, this fijm will be available irtlhe Spring 
of 1976 through local library film divisions or thfe Indiana. State 
Museum, . 

Primary and Becondaty School Teaching Units- 
and Film Strips ^ 

The first comprehensive teaching units ever prepared on the subject 
of George Rbgers Clark and the Revolutionary War period in the Old 
Northwest, Funded by the Museum Society and .developed by pro- 
fessional educators under the direction of John A. Harrold, Social 
Studies Consultant, Indiana Department of Public Instruction, 120 
West Market Street, Indianapolis, 46^04." For further information, 
contact the Curriculum Division. 

Group Tours ? 

"^All schools are required to schedule group tours a minimum of two 
weeks in advance with the Museum's Education Department, Con- 
ducted tours for groups of 15 qr more persons are also available by 
prior arrangement. Unscheduled groups may be delayed admission 
if a scheduled tour is in progress. There is no charge, 

"'Commemorative History of the George Rogere Clark 
Bicentennial Exhibit'^ . 

This illustrated narrative history of George Rbgers Clark and Jhe 
Bicentennial exhibit may he purchased at The Museum Shop, '-c The 



Indiana State Museum. 




